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PORTFOLIANA. 
{ No. 
Composed entirely for the Veekly Entertainer. 


M* “ Letterbox” has been so long shut, Mr. Editor, that 
I take the liberty of opening my © Portfolio” as a sub- 
stitute; and not without some hopes of receiving assistance 
from your numerous correspondents. As the commencement 
of a work is always more difficult than its continuation, (just 
asa bashful man betrays himself, on entering a party, by his 
blushes and awkward congees) [ shall request the muse to in- 
;  troduce me to the public; under whose auspices I may expect, 
} — at least, a patient perusal. 





The Antiquity of the Ring. 
WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF A LADY. 


ROUSED from Lethean sloth the advent’rous musé, 
At love’s command, ler plaintive strain renews ; 
Plumes her white pinions, emulous to find 
i Some scene of guietude to soothe the miad,— 
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Some friendly refuge from the bustling throng, 
Sacred alike to solitude and song. : 





And oh, my Laura, since for thee I sing 
The magic influence of the sacred Ring, 
Since, with no wivial pride, LE string the lyre 
On such a theme, and at thine own desire ; 
Spare, where thou canst,—and where thou canst, commend, 
And prove at once the critic and the friend ; 
To please thyse/f, and not the world, | aim,— 
Grant me thy smile—I ask no higher fame. 


Ere regal pomp and pageantry were known, 
Or curious sculpture deck’d the kingly throne ; 
Ere Tyrian purple, or Peruvian ore, 

Gave man a dignity unknown before ; 

The Ring bespoke sublimity of state, 

The proud ensiguia of the good and great ; 
Prized, not for worth intrinsic —but the sign 
Of fame descending from an honour’d line, 
And yielding to posterity a test 

Of kindred, by superior virtues blest. 


When (after exile long, by envy plann’d, 
A pining captive in a hostile land) 
Unhappy Joseph, penetrating deep, / 
Solved the strange visions of the monarch’s sleep, ' 
Pharoah, intent such wisdom to requite, 
And act the part which conscience whisper’d right, 
From his own hand th’ illustrious token drew, 
The young interpreter’s transcendent due ; 
More prized than wealth; more competent to please, 
Than posts of honour, or retreats of ease. 


Thus, when impoverish’d—fearful and aghast, 
The wretched prodigal returned at last, 
‘l'rembling, a father’s just disdain to meet, 
And, like a beggar, prostrate at lis feet ; 


— 


Such was parental love, so firm, so strong, 

Raised was the miscreant, and forgiven the wrong ; 
Nor was the feast sofficient, or the vest, 
Repentance merits and esteems the best, 

But on his hand a brilliant zone appears, 

Bathed in affections’ undissembling tears, 

No higher honour could a son receive, 

No richer prize, a doating father give. 


Search 





end, 
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Search ye, in sacred or historic lore, 
Yotiltstill the proud pre-eminence explore. 
The Ring, expressive of no common worth, 
Calls honest pride and emulation forth; 
Creates a stimulas to deeds of fame, 

And gilds alike the bard’s and hero’s name. 


Not less conspicuous, as a symbol just 
That: binds the sacred order to their trust, 
The Ring Episcopal, to pastors given, 

A gaarantee between themselves and Heaven, 
That dateons to his work of import vast, 

A prelate’s care'should flourish to the last ; 

The sinnet’s subterfuge ; the poor mays: friend ; 
Bright as the Ring, and virtuous without end. 
Unbiass’d by this motive, and uncheck’d 

By Godly fear or worldly disrespect, 

In vain the mitre crowns th’ exalted head; 

A cap and bells were better in its stead. 


How great the charge—how scrious beyond thought— 
To teach the truths a spotless Saviour taught,— 
To think that souls, commitied to our care, 
Must share our sorrows, or our pleasures share. 
Slowly, | fear, not serious/y impressed, 
Too many a priest obeys the strict behest, 
Or, if attentive to the oulward sign, 
The heart lies dormant, tho’ the theave’s divine. 


Give me the pastor, in whose /ife we find 
An active transcript of a pious mind; 
One, who invites us to eternal day, 
And by example boldly leads the way. 
Yes, let him glitter like a Ring of Gold, 
A brilliant circle round th’ admiring fold, 
Bright, in his deeds, as gems of eastern thrones, 
And yielding lustre to the flock he owns. 


Marazion. Ne 








Beauty and Gaiety suddenly exchanged for Sickness avi 


Death. 


LARA ORMSBY was once the gayest of the gay; how 


shall I find terms to express that pleasure which ever 


awaited on her footsteps; it is impossible; she was accom- 
. ¢ 
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plished, well born, and well edeecated: happy. was the artist 
who could get her to sit for her portrait; her fame was esta- 
blished ; for her the musician composed his sonatas; her pa- 
tronage stamped with a borrowed value; the poet ranged the 
fields of fiction to lay at her shrine; jp short, she was the tout- 
ensemble of every thing that gave birth to enjoyment. I see 
her now, in imagination, descending from her carriage, guarded 
by all the sylphied machinery of Pope; [ see ler enter the 
drawing room, surrounded by a galaxy.of charms, and accom- 
panied by gnomes, breathing balmy airs aud odours around 
her ; but these are al] fled; 1 now see. the agonies of despair 
disturb her frame, the gnomes and sylpls depart; I pause with 
her in the last dark narrow home of mortality; even the idca 
shudders me; I drop my pen! Five hundred cards were issued 
for the grandest fete that.St. James’s-square ever beheld; fifty 
orange trees are still wanted for the Pomona staircase; when 
a deep and piercing scream is heard from;the Paphian cham- 
ber; while the clock, alike ready to warn the sons of pleasure 
to meet, or warn them to meet no more, strikes eleven ; vio- 
lent spasms seize the lovely frame of Clara Ormsby ; and the 
same breeze that carries her deep drawn sighs on the ambient 
air, carries also the titter, the langb, and badinage, of the ex- 
pecting flutter of pleasure. No liqueur, no bathing, nor un- 
robing, alleviates the violent tearingof a death-like complaint; 
the room is filled by the sons of Eseulapius, who epter but to 
hear, to pity, or prescribe, and depart ;—the situation of the 
Jovely Clara Ormsby is such, that at length a prejudiced old 
dowager hints at the necessity of sending for one wlio is never 
sent for, ’till his fatal presence is the last, the only anchor that 
poor mortality can cleave to. ‘The lovely Clara Ormsby starts 
not at the unwelcome guest ; for oue of her boasted pertections 
was strength of mind; the pangs of torment had. stormed, 
and spent their rage, and ended in a fatal calm, which left her, 
it is true, composure to attend to the last sad offices. 

It is not the place to enquire here, it a death bed repentance 
could atone for all the mischiefs of Pharo and Vingt-un ; for 
the bad example she had set her children ; for Clara was a mo- 
ther; but the reverend absolver thought it necessary to request 
her to die, forgiving every body, and in charity with all the 
world. ‘The sacrament was prepared, and the question again 
put. I forgive every one, uttered the plaintive Clara, save my 
ungrateful son; he has married against wy consent. 

There must be no exception, said the reverend man. Him 
then, exclaimed.the yet irritated Ormsby, [| never can, nor ever 
will forgive. Then can J not administer this holy unction, 
What! exclaimed the fair sinner, forgive bim who has dishe- 
noured my family and me !—never. In vain did the holy man 
expostulaie; the frenzied Clara bade him proceed ; her passion 
hastened 
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hastened the pangs of death ;. vengeance rattled ia her, throat, 
and the once lovely, fascinating Chara breathed her Tast, 7° 
Where now is the blazing metcor of fashion, the mould of 
beauty ; where are the loug plaints Gf regret for hér absence ? 
They are, not beard’; the circumstances of her death are too 
dreadful for fashionable ears. “The men who brought laurels 
for her shrine remember her only as the goddess of vanity ;‘ber 
own sex congratulate themselves on her absence, as on the re- 
lease from a rival; and those who pity and ‘deplore her fate are 
those whom no cards of inyitation could ever reach to join the 
parties of Clara Ormsby. ) “ 





CASE OF UNSUSPECTED MURDER. 


{From- the Monthly Megazine.} 


To tne Epiror, 
SIR, 


es E following case, showing the necessity of. the most mis 

note investigation into the causes productive of prema- 
ture death, you will perhaps consider wot undeserving a place 
in your valuable Magazine :— 

A few:years ago,a man of the name of James Knott,'was 
drinking .at a public-house at Noxthin, in Cheshire, and disa- 
greeivg about the payment of the laudlord, a quarrel-ensued, 
and Knott was suuck.two or three blows upon his body by his 
two companions; they afierwards parted; and about seven 
o'clock the sawe night Knott crossed the river Mersey, in the 
ferry-boat, on bis retura home, a distance of about two miles, 
Atten o’clock he was found prostrate on the high-read, ina 
state of inseusibility; le was taken up, and carried to the 
nearest public-liouse, aud as he was supposed to be merely ina 
state of intoxication, be was laid en a sofa, where the nex: 
MIOTUIN he was found dead, 

As there were several witnesses to the blows which he re- 
ceived from his companions, they were taken into custody, as 
it was supposed that they bad occasioned Knott's death by the 
blows given him the preceding afternoon. 

With a view to ascertain the cause of his death, his body 
was opened by un eminent surgeon; bis head was also opened, 
and in the back part. of bis skull a fracture was discovered, 
and an effusion of blood over the biain, which by arrest- 
ing the functions of the brain was the immediate cause of his 
death. 
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As it did not appear in evidence that the prisoners had 
struck him on or near the head, they were liberated in conse- 
quence of the surgeon declaring to the coroner and the jury, 


that it was his positive opinion that nothing céuld have occa- 


sioned the fracture of the skull, and rupture of the blood+ves- 
sels, but some hard substance with which the head must have 
come in contact. , 

About a year ago, a map of the name'of Bromley died ; ‘tlie 
widow of whom has, sinée his death, confessed that Bromley 
met Knott on his way home about nine o’clock, and in conse- 
quence of some words, he struck Knott, whofell with his head 
against a large stone which lay in the road, causing the fracture 
in his skull, and consequently his death. 

A CONSTANT READER. 

Chester; November 1, 1813. 





IMPERIAL ITEMS. 
A JEU D’ESPRIT. 


“i very curious document has come to light through 
means not:less extraordinary than those which produced 
several quires of intercepted letters. It appears that the 
French emperor, like other men in less extensive business who 
mnean to retire, is determined to get rid of a number of arti- 
cles now no longer necessary, and for this purpose intends 
calling an auction in a few weeks; preparatory to this measure, 
he furnished a Parisian appraiser with the following list, which 
was unfortunately left for five minutes on the office desk. A 
royalist puffer, who was unlackily first cousin to the appraiser's 
wife, and who had called in during the day to assist his rela- 
tive in the superintendance of a giblet pie, saw and copied 
during the short interval, this very curious list, and transmitted 
it in a case of preserved prunes to his friend in London, Le 
Sieur Ambigu, who has very properly made it public. As 
doubts have been latterly most unjustly thrown on articlés of 
this kind, it was thought necessary to enter into the preceding 
detail, to retrieve this piece of intelligence, at least, from those 

_aspersions which have been most illiberaily cast by cavillers 
upon other communications perhaps as valuable as the follow- 
ing, though certainly not so well attested : 


Ist. An iron crown, very little the worse for the wear, of ex- 
cellent temper, and well calculated for the construction of 
thumnb-screws. 

2d. Several plans of armies in embryo, as good as new. 

Sd. 
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Sd. An essay'on preserving regiments. in ice, as practised in 
the retreat from Moscow. 

4th, A swarm_of: bees, just fit to be stifled; and a star very 
near.setiing. # 

5th. The original draft of the death warrant of Captain 
Wright. 

6th. Models of flat-bottomed boats for the invasion, of Old 
England ; with some small additions these vessels might be 
canverted into stone ships, for the purpose of blocking up the 
harbours of the dey of Algiers, and other refractory poten- 
tates. 

7th, Sixteen common-places on reverses of fortune, and the 
mutability of all buman affairs. 

8th. A throne and its usual appendages, rather out of repair; 
the materials were originally rotten, and the screws have lat- 
terly fallen out of the cramps that held them together. 

Oth. The whole craft and mystery of king-making. This is 
a very curious tract, well deserving the attention of biblioma- 
niasts. 

10tk. Eighteen second-hand sceptres, and several gross of 
medals of the Jegion of honour. 

ith, Conscription made easy ; humbly dedicated to the wor- 
shipful company of crimp serjeants. . 





PERSIAN WOMEN. 
N R, MORIER, who visited Persia in 1809, as secretary 


to the embassy from this country, thus communicates, 
in his “ Travels,” the information he received from a Persian 
minister respecting the condition of the Persian women. 

I desired him to tell me the principal occupations of the 
women in the harem. He complied: “ they sew, embroider, 
and spin; they make their own clothes, and my wife even used 
to make mine; besides that, they superintend all the domestic 
concerns of the house; they keep an account of the daily ex- 
penses; distribute provisions to the servants, pay their wages, 
settle all disputes between them; manage the concerns of the 
stable; see that the horses have their corn; and,in short, have 
the care of all the disbursements of the house. The king’s 
mother bad more business than can be described. She had 
the control of all her son’s barems, which might consist alto- 
gether of more than a thousand women; and you may well 
conceive the trouble which they could give.” 

When | suggested the diflicalty of a woman transacting so 
many occupations, without seeing any other men than her 
husband, and asked how she could seitle any business but that 
of the harem itself? and how she could succeed even in that 

Y Wilh- 
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without’ seeing the men sérvants?: He replied, that, “ in. the 
households of Persia, there is always an officer, called a nazi?, 
with whom the wife daily arranges all that relates to the male 
part of the establishment, to whom she pays the wages of the 
others, and who is &ceountable'to her.” 

As a necessary preparation for the duties which thas devolve 
upon them, the women-of Persia learn to read and write; as 
children they are sent to school with the boys, and when too 
old to be- permitted to gocunveiled, their education is finished 
at home_by female mollahs, who attend them for the purpose, 
They do not, however, like European women, learn music and 
dancing; these arts are tanglit to slaves only, who praciise 
them for the amusement of their owners; and.the wives never 
sing or dance, eattpts perhaps, at the wedding of a brother or 
a sister. 

The king has this right over-all the women of bis realm, that 
they must appear unveiled before him. 








THE LATE MR. AND MRS. BONAR. 


Monument to the memory of Mr. and Mrs. Bonar has 
4X been erected in Chislehurst charch-yard, with the fol- 
Jowitg imscriptions :— 

To the Memory of 
Thomson Bonar, esq. and Anne his wife, 


Who, after living a blessing to this neighbourhood, were cut 
off together in their chamber by tne hand of an assassin, 
May the Sist, 1818. The parishioners, in vestry assembled, 
have unanimously requested, that this testimony of sincere 
concern for such a loss, may be placed at the foot of the 
tomb under which their remains are deposited. 


. Sacred to the memory of 
Thomson Bonar, of Camden-place, in this parish, 
esquire, 
Aged Seventy,—and of 
Anne, (daughter of Andrew ‘Thomson, of Rochamptoo, 
esquire,) his wile, 
aged fifty-nine, 

Murdered in their bed-chamber by a domestic servant! on the 
3ist of May, 1843. Lotnot this melancholy proof of the 
insufficiency of virtues, even such as their's (so great, so 
Winning, and so mild!) to shield them at the midnight hour 
age atrocities so monstrous, itduce the belief, that virtue 
is not the care of providence below: rather let it be remem- 

6 bered, 
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bered, that surely none could have been better prepared for 
an event so awful! That from them not alone averted the 
many sufferings attendant ona dissolution in the common 
course of nature; but that, full of honour and of years, 
loaded with the blessings and the veneration of all who ever 
knew them, and each unconscious of the other's fate, they 
only slept to wake in Eleaven! Nor be it omitted here to re- 
cord their constant prayer, their fervent wish (so fre quently 
expressed and so mysteriously fulfilled, that they micht leave 
this world together ! ' Horrible indeed, for the survivors has 
been the mode of its accomplishment ; ; still may they be al- 
lowed to think that it was permitted,in mercy,to those whom 
they deplore, and, perhaps, as a signal reward for such virtues 
as have been rarely seen united! 








PETRARCH’S LAURA. 


Po once met Laura at a public assembly, where, 

magnificently clothed, her hands and arms were covered 
with silk gloves embroidered with gold. This was a scarce 
and costly ornament in those days, evincing the nobility of 
the wearer. She happened to let fall one of those gloves, 
which Petrarch, whose attention to her was ever on the alert, 
instantly picked up. Laura, extremely displeased at seeing 
his intention of keeping it, took it from bim. “ It is not,” 
said he, “ the person of Laura that [ adore, but that soul so 
superior to all others. Her conduct and maaneis are the 
image of the life of the blessed in Heaven,” Xc. &c. 

Among the festivals given at this period by the pope, ia 
honour of the king of Bohemia, and the prince of Moravia, 
his son, the city of Avignon gave a magnificent ball, at which 
all the beauty of the province werecollected together. Charles 
of Moravia was a gallant prince, and the first object he sought 
amongst the iadies was Laura, to whom the genius of her 
lover had given such popularity and fame. Having at length 
discovered her, he passed by every one whose rank or age 
gave them the claim to his preference, and casting down his 
eyes paid homage to her, by bowing his head, which then i in 
France signified the most profound respect. Every one Was 
highly pleased at this mark of distinction paid to w lady who 
so well deserved it. 

Modesty was the characteristic of the beautiful Laura, 
whom neither her birth, her attractions, or the celebrity she 
derived from the passion of Petrarch, could ever render vain 
or assuming. She dressed with elegance and magnilicence as 
became her rank: her hair was disposed with the most exqui- 
site taste, and aderned with a kind of coronet of silver, gold, 
Vol. 54. L or 
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oF ptecious stones, and sometimes with wreaths of flowers. She 
was peculiarly reserved in her behaviour with men, in a city 
where the manners werg dissolute and corrupt; therefore 
tiadest beauty was ever obliged to be on its guard, and to 
adopt a conduct of extreme delicacy. An jold lady, of cheer- 
ful manners, once said in her preseace, that life was preferable 
to honour; Laura rebuked the sentiment with some indigna- 
tion, saying at the same time, “that she thought the grief of 
the chaste Lucretia for the indignity she bad suffered through 
Tarquin, oughtto have rendered a poniard unnecessary.” But, 
notwithstanding the severity of ber principles, her manners 
were sweet, courteous, and full of grace. 





- a —E — —— == 


Eveellent Directions given by his Royal Ilighness, the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, respecting the Education of 
his Son, ina Letter to Baron de Cederhieln. 


Srocxknoum, October 19, 1813. 


Have solicited the king to appoint you governor to the 
Prince Osear, my son, and his Majesty has granted my re- 
quest; your merit has determined his choice. 

[tis for you to form the heart, and develope the understand- 
ing of my son; his favourable dispositions will ag-ist you in 
that task: by endeavouring to incuicate in him the customs 
wd habits of this country, you will satisfy my desire, which 
is, that his education should be entirely Swedish, and the na- 
tion will be itidebted to you for all the benefits which shall re- 
sult from your attention. 

1 wish you to direct your whole attention to inspiring bim 
with a habit of application, and to teach him to profit by the 
lessons he may receive. 

You will strengthen in his heart the sentiments of religion, 
morality, and love of the laws and the country. 

You will fill his mind with the examples furnished by the 
reigns of good kings, and you will also excite in his soul that 
aubition for true glory, which should always have for its object 
the desire of being useful to our feliow creatures, and of con- 
trihuting to their happiness. 

At my son’s age, the impressions he may receive will be pre- 
sented during bis whole life, you must therefore prevent him 
from forming false ideas of what is called character; firmness, 
which forms the basis of the character of a prince, can never 
be regarded as a virtue, except when properly exercised. 

It will be easy to teach him that his duty should correspond 
with the feelings of his heart, when the relief of the unfortu- 
nate is in question; and that his benefactions should bear the 
stamp 
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stamp of magnanimity, and never that of ostentation or pro- 
digality. 

The indigent class of society should particularly excite the 
solicitude of a prince; 1 wish my son to be convinced of this 
truth. 

A prince should neither be subject to fear nor to suspicion; 
he ought not to hesitate the exposure of his own life to ensure 
the glory wnd welfare of his country. He should jadge with- 
out passion, and with that dignified calmness whicii distin- 
guishes good sovereigns, Endeavour, Baron, to engrave these 
principles firmly im the heart of my sou. T intrust bim to 
your care at a moment in which: he bas docility to receive and 
strength to retain every opinion conducive to the happiness of 
the Swedish nation. Repeat to him without ceasing, that one 
of the greatest curses with which Lleaven can charge a nation 
is to bestow upon it a weak prince; that the destruction of 
states, civil war, and the slavery of the people, are generally 
the dreadful consequences of the timidity of sovereigns; that 
war is the most terrible evil that can fall upon a state, but that 
there are circumstances in which it is a salutary remedy to 
recal a nation to energy, to make it resume its ancient cha- 
racter, and to preserve it from: the misfortune of losing its 
name by becoming the province of another empire; that 
when a kingdow is thus menaced, and cannot avoid disgrace 
without having recourse to arms, the prince is no longer mas- 
ter of his choice; he must hazard and undertake all to main- 
tain the independence of his country; that those are the mo- 
ments in which the energy of his sou! is developed, and in 
which he ought to be surrounded by men of probity and cou- 
rage, whatever may be their political principles; his grand ob- 
ject being the salvation of his country, the true method to ob- 
tain it is to proceed united against him who oppresses it. 

You will instruct my son not to place his confidence in the 
indiscreet or the prodigal ; the former will betray him from 
vanity, the latter from venality. —, 

Religion, history, geography, statistics, mathematics, wri- 
ting, drawing, and bodily exercises, will form the basis of my 
son's instraction during two years, after which period [ shall 
entreat the king’s permission that he may pursue another me 
thod. 

The study of religion leads to that of an amiable and bene- 
ficent morality; you will instil it into the mind of my son, 

He ought to be acquainted with the history of all nations; 
but in prosecuting this study you should make him direct his 
principal attention to their government and laws, and to the 
influence of those upon morals and public happiness. The 
art of war should most essentially fix the study of my son and 
your attention. 
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A prince of our days must be a general; the horrible con- 
sequence of opposing a geueral, responsible towards his mas- 
ter, toachief who decides every thing for himself, ‘has already 
been seen: you must then early accustom my.son to brave tbe 
seasons, and exert his strength, in order that a sedentary life 
may not hereafter influence his actions and ‘manner of think- 
ing. 

Journeys among mountains, in mines, swimming and horse« 
manship, are the exercises which. call forth energy of soul, by 
recalling the idea of war and of danger which ought always to 
be present in order to be familiar. The study of geography 
should be constantly followed by statistics, and principally 
those of Sweden. My son must be made acquainted with 
statistics in the most trifling details, that be may have a just 
idea of the resources of the kingdom, and be prevented from 
trusting to illusions dangerous to the people and to him. [ 
desire that this part of his instruction may not be limited 
merely to arithmetical calculations; as it is necessary that le 
should understand this perfectly, it will best be engraven on his 
memory by travelling, and by conversing with the well in- 
formed men of every condition. In athe provinces, the peas 
sants and enlightened cultivators of the canton he may visit, 
will convey to him notions upon the fertility of their soil, the 
nature of its productions, the price of provisions, and the 
taxes with which their lands are rated, &c. &c. In towns the 
governors will make him acquainted with the general admi- 
nistration of their provinces, and able lawyers will form his so- 
ciety during his residence: their conversation will serve to 
give him an idea of the jurisprudence of Sweden, belore his 
age permit bim to devote himself to the study of the law. 

You must profit by the curiosity which the first instructions 
will excite in the mind of my son, to conduct him to every 
place in which he may have something to learn; by this means 
you will render these excursions a motive, making him read 
both before and after whatever may relate thereto. When he 
visits shipping, he should be made acquainted with the most 
celebrated naval battles, and a well informed seaman should 
explain to him the manceuvres which decide the fate of com- 
bats. When he may inspect a fortress, he should be accom- 
panic d by an engineer, capable of dk tailing to him upon the 
spot the science of fortification, and that of the attack and 
defence of places. Ile may derive from Smith the necessary 
knowledge of finances and manufactures. 

The works of Winkleman will give him a just idea of the 
fine arts; and he may be instructed in polite literature, by 
reading the authors, the most celebrated in that branch of 
learning. : 
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The great art of education is to direct it to the wishes of 
the pupil; you sho suld consequently put into my son’s hands 
those iahal of history, in the reading of which he takes the 
greatest pleasure; he should render an account of what he has 
reac in speaking, rather than in writing; for the faculty of 
speech is more necessary to a prince of Sweden than to any 
other. I therefore think that to facilitate the art of speaking, 
you shauld invite to visit my seu Once or twice iv a.week, from 
severruntil nine in the evening, some persons, of whom you 
may make choice, and with whose merits you are well ac- 
quainted. 

I should wish my son to devote some moments of his time 
to foreign literature ; he will by that means learn to distinguish 
the characteristics "of other nations, and to converse with 
foreigners on subjects which are often beyond the circie of a 
prince’s knowle dye. 

[t now reniains for me to fix the hours of my son’s employ- 
ment, and his private babits. 

He should rise at half past seven o’clock, commence his 
studies at eight, and continue them until eleven. 

Ateleven o’cluck he is to breakfast with his tutors and gen- 
tlemen in waiting; at half past eleven he may take some te- 
creation, and continue it until one. 

On Sundays alone you may admit two persons of your 
choice to breakfast with my son. 

From one o'clock until five in the evening he must continue 
his studies; at half past five on Sundays, Tuesdays, and Thurs- 
days, he is to come and dine with me (every other day he is 
to dine athome). It is in company and at table that we learn 
gradually to know men, and to penetrate their characters. The 
custom of seeing company gives ease and grace, and. over- 
comes that timidity so natural to children educated in solitude 
and retreat, and so dangerous to a prince whom it exposes to 
become the dupe of a deci’ed and presumptuous boldness. 
When my son dines with me, he will meet in one company all 
the first men in Sweden, he will hear the conversation of the 
magistrate, the skilful warrior, the profound politician, and 
the laborious administrator; thus this society will coutribute 
to his instruction without the labour of study, 

From seven uotil nine in the evening, my son may employ 
his time alternately, either in paying his respects to their ma- 
jesties, at the theatre or a ball, or, finally, in those companies 
‘which he is to reecive once or twice a week, and of which L 
have spoken to you above. 

He ought al Ways to retire to rest about ten o'clock. 

My son will thas Tat abour seven hours every day, this time ap- 
pears sufficient for his age. It remains for you, Baron, to de- 
naarhes on the nature of the studies which should oceupy each 

hour, 
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hour, conforming to my desires in what should form the in- 
struction of my son. 

One of the subjects of which I should have spoken to you 
before, is the tender respect which my son ought always to 
bear towards the king. In no circumstance whatever should 
he have any wish which does not correspond with his majesty’s; 
the chief end of all his actions should be to adorn the old age 
of his majesty, and he should constantly bear in memory that 
no repentance can ever compensate for the slightest offence he 
may give to him. 

} seize with pleasure, Monsieur Baron de Cederhielm, this 
opportunity of renewing to you, the assurance of those senti- 
ments with which you have inspired me since we were ac- 
quainted, and [ pray that God may take you to his holy care, 
aud bless your labours. 

I remain your very affectionate, 


CHAKLES JEAN. 


———— en 





Anecdotes of the late Madame de Maintenon. 


N the latter years of this renowned female’s life, when her 

marriage with Louis the Fourteenth was allowed to be au 
indisputed fact, she strengthened by age that extraerdinary at- 
fection, which the monarch first entertained for her after she 
had attained her forty-fifth year. 

This lady, however, may rather be reckoned famous than il- 
lustrious; the revocation of the edict of Nantz, of which she 
was the prime authoress, and her consummate artifice, will 
ever tarnish her memory; yet every historian thinks proper to 
class her amongst illustrious women, and, as she made so con- 
picnous a figure during the brilliant reign of her infatuated 
lover, she certainly merits a place in these selections. 

Louis, who could never bear her for onc moment to be out 
of his sight, yei yielded, at length, to allow her a short respite 
to herself, according to St. Simon’s account of ler, at the 
time which she passed at Marli or Fontainbleau; when for 
two or three hours she used to retire to the remotest part of 
the palace to read, write, or employ herself in prayer. At 
nine o'clock every evening two of her women attended to un- 
dress; a valet brought in her supper, which after having eaten 
she went to bed. The king then came into her chamber, 
spoke a few words to her, and, with his own hand draw- 
ing the curtains close round her, retired. In the public 
promenades, the coach belonging to the king and that of Ma- 
dame de Maintenon were always seen side by side, and the 
carriages of the princesses following. When the king chose 
to walk on foot, it was always with bis hat in his hand beside 
her 
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her chair, frequently stopping, that he might not lose a word 
which fell from her ‘lips, being always engaged with her con- 
versation: when she wisbed to go home he conducted her to 
the gate of the palace, took of her the most polite and re- 
spectful leave, and then continued hiswalk. _ 

There was certainly a littleness of mind in Madame de 
Maintenon, the widow of the poet Scarron, which taught her 
not that noble virtue which ever accompanies greatness of 
soul, the forgiveness of unintentional injuries; she had been a 
false friend to Madame de Montespan, and she had succeeded 
in drawing from her the affections of the king, and that marked 
her character sufficiently in spite of all her hypocrisy. The 
anecdote, however, alluded to here, concerns the fate of poor 
Racine, the celebrated dramatic writer, whose efourderie 
caused him to lose the favour of the monarch and his favour- 
ite, with his own life. Racine having one day been speaking 
with the king concerning the theatres, began to mention tra- 
gedy and comedy; and Louis enquired of Racine, how it 
came to pass that the latter had so degenerated? The poet 
alleged the want of good authors. “ And for want of good 
pieces,” added he, “ the players are condemned to bring out 
old ones, and among others, those wreiched productions of 
Scarron.” The widow, who was present, reddened like fire, 
and the king stood in silent confusion. This awful pause 
roused poor Racine from his absence of mind. The monarch 
was the first to speak, and, on pretence of business, dismissed 
the unfortunate poet. Racine found himself a Jost man, and 
his error irretrievable; from that day Madame de Maintenon 
took not the smallest notice of him, and the favour of the 
monarch was lost for ever: his susceptible mind lauguished, 
and he expired in 1699. 

In the middle of the year 1717, when Madame de Mainte-~ 
non by age and infirmities was totally confined to her bed, 
the Czar, Peter the Great, paid her a visit at St. Cyr. He ar- 
rived at seven in the evening, sat down at her bed’s head, and 
asked her if she was sick? and what was her complaint? She 
replied, extreme old age. He made no answer, and shortened 
his visit; but as he went away desired the attendants to open 
the curtain at the bed’s foot, that he might see her; the ladies 
of St. Cyr affirmed that she blushed! 

A strict regimen being prescribed for her, when in possession 
of all her faculties, and of a good appetite, she said, “ This it 
is to live to the age of eighty! Who would believe posterity, 
if it should say, this woman, who ia her time made such a 
conspicuous figure, had many children at St. Cyr, yet died for 
want of broth?” 


The 
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The late Duchess of Gloucester. 


A BOUT the year 1750, Mr. Edward Walpole, (afterwards 
4X Sir Edward, knight of the bath) returned from his tra- 
vels on the continent, where the munificence of his father, the 
famous statesman, had enabled him to make a brilliant figure ; 
and so very engaging was-he found by the ladies, that he had 
no other appellation: in Ltaly than that of “ the handsome 
Englishman.” Mr. Walpole had lodgings taken for him, on his 
return, at a Mrs. Rennie’s, a child’s coat-maker, at the bottom 
of Pall-Mall. On returning from visits or public places, he 
often passed a quarter of an hour in chat with the young wo- 
men of the shop. Among them was one who had it in her 
power to make him forget the Italians, and all the beautics of 
the English court. Her name was Clement: her father was at 
that time, or soon after, postmaster at Darlington, a place of 
50]. per annum, on which he subsisted a large family. This 
young woman had been bound apprentice to Mrs. Rennie, and 
was employed in the usual duties of such a situation, which 
she discharged (as the old lady used to say) honestly and so- 
berly. Her parents, however, from their extreme poverty, 
could supply ber but very sparingly with clothes or money. 
Mr. Walpole observed her wants, and had the address to make 
her little presents in a way not to alarm the vigilance of her 
mistress, who exacted tlie strictest morality from the young 
persons under-her care. Miss Clement was beautifal as an an- 
gel, with good, though uncultivated, parts. Mrs. Reanie had 
begun to suspect that a connection was forming, which would 
not be to the honour of her appreutice. She apprised Mr, 
Clement of her suspicions, who immediately came up to town 
to carry her out of the vortex of temptation, The good old 
man met his daughter with tears; he told her his suspicions ; 
and that he should carry her home, where, by living with so- 
briety and prudence, she might chance to be married to some 
decent tradesman. The girl, in appearance, acquiesced, but 
while her father and mistress were discoursing in a little dark 
parlour behind the shop, the object of their cares slipped out, 
and withoat hat or cloak ran directly through Pall-Mall to Sir 
Edward’s house at the top of. it, (that lately inhabited by Mrs. 
Keppel;) where, the porter knowing her, shé’ was adunitted, 
though his master was absent. She went into the parlour, 
where: the table was covered for dinner, and impatiently waited 
his return. The moment came; Sir Edward entered, and 
was heard to exclaim with great joy, “ You “bere!” what 
explanations took place were of couise in private: but the 
fair fugitive sat down that day at the head ‘of: his table, and 
never after left it. 
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' The fruits of this connection were the late Mrs. Keppel; 
Maria, the late duchess of Gloucester, the second; Lady Dy- 
sart, the third, and Colonel Walpole, the fourth ; in the birth 
of whom, or soon after, the mother died. Never could fond- 
ness exceed that which Sir Edward always cherished for the 
mother of his children ; nor was it confined to her or them 
only, but extended itself to her relations, for all of whom he 
some way or other provided. His grief at bis loss was propor- 
tioned to his affection. He constantly declined all overtures 
of marriage, and gave up his life to the education of his cbil- 
dren. He had often been prompted to unite himself to Miss 
Clement by legal ties; bot the threats of his father, Sir Ro- 
bert, prevented his marriage ; who avowed, that if he marric d 
Miss Clement, he would not only deprive him of his political 
interest, but exert it against him. It was, however, always 
said, by those who had access to know, that had Miss Clement 
survived Sir Robert, she would then have been Lady Walpole. 

About the year 1758, his eldest daughter, Laura, became the 
wife of the honourable Frederick Keppel, brother to the earl 
of Albemarle, and afterwards bishop of Exeter. The Miss 
Walpoles now took a rank in society in which they had never 
before moved. ‘The sisters of the earl of Albemarle were their 
constant cowpanions, and introduced them to people of qua- 
lity and fashion; they constantly appeared at the first routes and 
balls; and in a word, were received every where but at court. 
The stigma attending their birth shut them out from the draw- 
ing-room “till marriage (as in the case of Mrs. Keppel) had 
covered the defect, and given the rank of another family. No 
one watched their progress upwards with more anxiety than 
the earl Waldegrave. ‘This noblewan (one of the proudest in 
the kingdom) had long cherished a passion for Maria. The 
struggle between his passion and his pride was not a short one, 
and having conquered his own difficulties, it now only re- 
mained to attack the lady’s, who had no prepossession, and 
Lord Waldegiave, though not young, was not disagreeable. 
Her very amiable conduct through the whole life of her lord, 
added respect and esteem to the warmest admiration. About 
five years after their marriage, the small-pox attacked his lord- 
sliip, and proved fatal. His lady found herself a young widow, 
and inconsolable! Had Lord Waldegrave possessed every ad- 
vantage of youth and beauty, his death could not have been 
more sincerely regretted by his amiable relict. At length she 
emerged again into the world, and love and admiration every 


> 


where followed her, She refused many offers : ‘auiongst others 
the duke of Portland loudly proclaimed his discoutent at her 
refusal. But the duke of Gloucester was not‘to be resisted ; 
and two children, a prince and a princess, were the fruits of 
their marriage. 


Vol. 54. M Answer 
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November 22. 


HE human mind, ’tis true, in every age, 
Has puzzled all the wits, perplex’d each sage ; 
Reasvn the candle of the soul they knew, 
But, by that light, imperfect was their view. 
A spark divine it seems, and yet we find 
?Tis closely with our earthly frame combin’d ; 
A secret influence ties them fast together, 
Just as your LHRESHAL’s tied with thongs of leather! 
But Jet not any wantonly suppose 
Th’ ethereal soul no sep’rate being knows: 
The earthly frame decays, dissolves, and dies, 
Th’ immortal mind survives, affects the skies | 
Dear lad of Tavistock! the time will come 
When your’s, I trust, will reach that blissful home. 
Mean while, enough we know our hopes to raise, 
Enough to chear us thro’ life’s thorny ways; 
The sacred volume which to us is given* 
Consoles us here, and promises a Heaven. 
Then, like the lidian, whose untutor’d mind 
** Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind,” 
Let us expect (if such th’ Almighty will) 
A happier world ** beyond the cloud-top’d hill.” 
* The New Testament. 


*+, A similar answer has been received from J. Postlethwaite, of the 
royal marines at Stonehouse; &. R. Broad, of Falmouth; Ela; G. Major, 
of Colyton; J, T. Bouchier, of Taunton; L. EK. Reid, of Axminster; 
C. P. of Exeter; J. Francis,of Castle Cary academy ; G. M. of Sher. 
borne; J. W.of Charmouth; J. Davy, of Broadwinsur; and Philomath, of 


Weston Zoy land. 





Answer, by Zeno, of Bristol, to the Enigma, by a Lad of Tavistock, inseried 





A CHARADE, by J, Channon, of Ottery Si. Mary. 


AS substance first display ; 

My next a female, Sirs, puurtray : 
If you the parts together frame, 

My honour’d whole you soon will name. 








4 CHARADKS, éy Betsy Froude, 


Y first, both innocent and gay, 
Proclaims a song from spray to spray ; 
Ye farmers, well my next prepare, 
Twill recompense your coming year : 
My whole’s a snare [’ve often laid, 
By which my first has been betray’d. 





eee 





A REBUS, éy M. F. 


N trees and shrubs, and on the sea ’tis found, 
If you'll look sharply all around ; 

Take off its tail, and then you'll see, 

A place where villains dread to be ; 

Cut off its head, replace its tail, 

Then to your eyes it will reveal, 

A thing, ’tis said, the lives did save 

Of numbers from a watry grave. 
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POETRY. 
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OUR SAVIOUR’S NATIVITY, 


ITH gratitude let man arise, 
While seraph angels sing ; 
Let joy extatic reach the skies, 
And make the concave ring! 
High is the theme! your utmost song 
Be tuo the great Messiah given: 
Join, while the bright angelic throng, 
Triumphant laud his name in Heav’ne 
With humble zeal the great Redeemer praise, 
In concert sing, loud ballelujahs raise, 
Lift high to Heaven the thankful voice, 
Hosannahs wake! rejoice! rejoice! 
The wonders of redemption tell, 
Messiah’s love to man; 
Who broke the chains of death and Hell, 
And peace on earth began, 


But words are weak, no tongue can sing 
The goodness of the pow’r above; 

Weak human ast to move the string 
To heavenly mercy, truth, and love. 

Yet let the sinner humbly raise 

‘Vo him the thankful song of praise ; 

Advance the Great k edeemer’s name, 

And everlasting love proclaim, 


Let your not<s ascend the sky, 

‘To empyreal realms on high; 
Where enthron’d in glory reigns, 
Him who wash’daway your stains; 
Call’d you forth from endless night, 
And made your heavy burden light. 


*Twas not alone for Judah's race 
Th’ Almighty Saviour came ; 
He bore alike mankind’s disgrace, 
Jews, Gentiles, al] the same; 
His mercy distant realms shail own, 
And ev’ry state his name shall bless; 
To earth’s extent shall God be known, 
And Av shall Jesu’s aame confess. 


Praise ye your God with heart and voice, 
To him your thanks belong ; 

Let infant lips, and age rejoice, 
And pour the carol song. 

Praise, Oh! mankind, that glorious name 
Whose mercy sets you free 3 

Who heals the deaf, the dumb, the lame, 
And makes the blind to see. 

While angels, in the realms above, 


Proclaim the great | AM; 













































Coldridge, December 22, 1813. 
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Be grateful ; sing Messiah’s love, 
Redeem’d, exalted man. 
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ODE FOR CHRISTMAS, 1813, 


HE muse greets with a lay this morn, 
On which the Son of God was born, 
In Isra’ls favour’d Jand ; 
Behold the king, whom.angels love, 
Descend from his bright throne above 
To dwell with sinful man. 


Lo! wond’ring seraphs at his birth, 

Convey the glorious news to earth, 
And fill with songs the air. 

To Bethlehem the shepherds run, 

To see what God for them hath done, 
And offer praises there, 


Ye radiant orbs, who roll on high, 
And sparkle in the azure sky, 
His praise in silence muse; 
Oh shout of him, ye deaf and dumb! 
Ye blind, behold your Saviour come! 
And sing the joyful news. 


Resound his praise, ye rising hills! 

And you too, Oh ye tinkling rills! 
Assist in this employ ; 

My soul, lift up thy grateful voice! 

Thy God appears, rejoice! rejoice! 
Oh leap, my heart, for joy! 


The Saviour’ come, the God behold! 
Of whom the prophets oft foretold, 
By signs in days of yore; 
He will his people’s right maintain, 
His kingdom ever will remain, 
W hen tume shall be no more. 


Hail, God of Gods! thou Sov’reign Lord! 
Who art by all thy saints ador’d, 
Oh hail, thou King of Kings! 
Before thy throne the seraphs fall, 
And worship thee as Lord of All, 
Heaven with thy praises rings. 


JAMES POSTLETHWAITE, 


Corporal of the Reyal Marines at Plymouth. 








——— — ———_—— 
—— ~~~ 


THE FICKLE FRIEND. 


OW can thy heart approve it, tell, 
To torture one who loves so well ? 
Ah! perch’d on yonder branch to-day, 
‘The next, upon another spray, 
With roving pinion thou art gone ; 
Allur’d by all, but fix’d to none! 


J. CHAPPLE. 
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